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chapter, the History remains on the whole the work with which we are familiar 
— characterized by wealth of information, scholarly method, lucid presentation 
and, it must be admitted, by a somewhat disproportionate emphasis on the 
political and military, as compared with the social, economic, and cultural 
history. 

William D. Gray 
Smith College 



Elementary Principles of Roman Private Law. By W. W. Buck- 
land. Cambridge: University Press. Pp. vi+419. 

In this volume Mr. Buckland, recently made regius professor of Roman 
Law at Cambridge, has given us "a running comment on the Institutes of Gaius 
and those of Justinian" (p. v). He tells us that it is a book intended for stu- 
dents who have read those treatises and Httle more. The reader who looks for 
an orderly and simple presentation of the outlines of Roman private law must 
look elsewhere, to a more concise and abbreviated manual. To the student 
who wishes not mere facts about the law but a knowledge of its development 
and, more particularly, of its origins, the present volimie is recommended. It 
must be used by a student as a companion to Gaius. Indeed the beginner will 
find Gaius very difficult without such a companion. So used, it will be found 
invaluable. But the student who expects to find an introduction to Roman 
law through this book will soon become lost in a mass of technical legal terms 
unintelligible to anyone not familiar with legal verbiage or without the aid 
furnished by Gaius' text. 

The author has, necessarily, followed the outline of Gaius: the "Law of 
Persons," the "Law of Things," the "Law of Actions." A very interesting 
discussion is raised by the question, "What is the law of persons?" In this 
connection the Roman ideas of slavery (p. 17) and of marriage (p. 28) are 
described from the legal standpoint. Students of private life will find here 
much material that is pertinent and much that is new. 

After an introductory chapter one chapter each is devoted to the "Law of 
Persons" and the "Law of Things." Chaps, iv and v deal with the Universi- 
tates luris as affected by succession, by will, and by intestacy. Bonorum 
possessio is also treated in chap. v. The "Law of Obligations" occupies 
chaps, vi and vii. The last two chapters discuss Gaius' last division, the 
"Law of Actions." 

That the treatment is scholarly and accurate need not be said. Greater 
clearness, at least for the non-legal reader, woidd have been obtaiaed by a more 
frequent use of concrete illustrations. Such illustrations are frequently used 
in the discussion of "possession" and render this section the most satisfactory 
in the book. 

Louis E. Lord 

Oberlin College 



